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' FOREWORD. 


In February, 1922, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
John J. Tigert, called the First National C'onference on the Work- 
Stmly-Play, or Platoon, Plan at the meeting of the Department of 
Siiperinteiulence in Cliicago. 

One result of this conference was* that the superintendents who 
atlemled it asked the United States Bureau of Education to serve as 
a clearing house of information in regard to the work-study-play 
j)lan. Consequently, iluring the past few months the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has not only been assisting individual superintendents by pro- . 
viding them with information wbicli, they desii'e in regard lo this' 
sultjcct, but it has also been collecting from all. over the country all 
available data on the subject. Since cities are adopting the plan 
almost every month’, the data received by the Bureau of Education^ 
are con.stantly being add^l to, so that what is printed one month will 
no longer be news by the end of the ne.xt month. A point has now 
U*cii rea<died, however, where data of a sufficiently comprehensive 
character to release for publication have been secured. 

Iiupreparing this bulletin, attention was given particularly to the 
two groups who asked that this information be gathered, i. e., super- 
intendents who are now operating their schools on the work-study- 
play plan and those who wish to find out how to organize their 
selyiols on the plan, and consequently it has begn the aim to present 
tlie data which Would be of practical assistahee to them. .This ma- 
terial, however, should be of use to anyone intyested in the subject 
of the develppment of the work-study-play, or platoon, plan. 

The topics to be c overed in these bulletins ai*e as follpw's : 

1. Report of the First National Conference on the Work-Study-Play, 

' or Platoon, Plan. 

2. The Work-Study-Play, or Platoon, Plan— What It Is and Why 

It Developed. 

' The philosophy and method of the plan are alveii in the words of 
school superintendents who are already operating their scdiools on the 
plan. 

3. The Present Status of the Plan. 

AJiat of cities In which it exists. Table showing the number of 
schipi on the plan In each city, the number of childran, saving In 
^'coat, etc, • # . 


FOREWORD. 


Some of the Work-Study -Play, or Platoon, Plan, 

Reports from school superintendents and principals who are runninj 
their schools on the plan, showing the results of the plan upon acudchilc 
work, the children's health. Initiative, etc. 

How Diffei‘ent Cities are Developing Uie Auditorium Work in 


\Vork-Study-Play, or Platoon, Schools. 


Excerpts from reports of super iutondeuts operating their sHiools on 
the plan, showing the alms and mettuxls of nuditpriiim work, prqgrmiis, 
etc. 

How Play is Developed in the Work-Study- PI ay, or Platoon, 
Schools. 


EzcerpU from reix)rts of superintendents oi>eratliii: their schools (>n 
the plan, showing in detail the alms and metluHls of play as «leveloptHl In 
work-study-ptaj, or platoon, schools. 

Types of Work-S^dy-Play, or Platoon, Plan School Pn)grains. 
List of Articles, Reports, etc., on Work-Study-Pl^*, or Platoon, 
Plan now Available at the United States Bureau of Education. 
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FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE WORK- 
STUDY-PLAY, OR PLATOON, PLAN. 


During the past few yeai*s the work-study-play, or platoon, type 
of school or^aiiization has dejicriJ^ by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion .l)oth in its biennial reports and in various bulletins. Conse- 
quently, it will not be net'essary here to explain in detail this type 
of school or^janization. It ii^ay be desirable, however, to snmmtrijce 
briefly for those who are not acquainted with th^plan its general 
etlucational philosophy aiid methml of organization. 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN. 

The educational philosophy of the werk-stndy-play, or platoon, 
plan can best lie e.xpressed in the words of school superintendents 
who are operating their schools on the plan. , 

Mr. Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent of public ^hools, 
Detroit,^ writes: 

/ 

liefore one can become coimnirte4 to the platoon school Idea he must, aa 
a i>i*erequl8lte. believe in the social aliiw of education. 

One who holds tenaciously to the formal Irainlilfe idea and believes that the 
end and ulm of the elementary' scliool |a tQ iflve a thorough training in the tools 
of education may well be 8uti8fle<l with the traditional form of elementary 
organisation and will naturally look askance at all Innovations. 

,To one who believes that In a democracy the aim of education la to enable 
each ludividual to develop to the fullest extent hla Individnal isiwers by doing 
those thinga which are beneficial to society as a whole, the plnioou school, with- 
its aocialixed nctiyities, comes as a satisfactory solution of the elementary 
school problem. Progressive educational thinkers are becoming dally more con- 
vlnce<l tliat the big ImiielUDg motive in education ia the h«wIu| motive. All of 
our schools must in the future strive to realise more fully the social aims' or 
education. The platoon school does tills in a marked degree. 

^ ' Again, Supt William Wirt, of Qar}^, Ind,, in explaining the work- 
study- play plan, writes: 

It is absolutely necessary for the perpetuity of our race that the relative 
population of the city be reduced or that the cities 1^ made fit places for the 
rearing of children. The city home Is' no longer able profitably to occupy all the 
time of 'the child out of school. The city school does not have sufficient time 
for the general education of the child. On the other hand It ia the city streets 

' ***The Platooa School in Detroit." by Cliaiiee *L. Bpala. deputy euptrlDtendeot* of 
schools. Detroit. Kdoc. Bui.. i<lo. 2. 1920. pp. lO-lT. 
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and nlleya, annis^Mnent balls nnd Knmli|||i^ den«//vblHi pn.vide aofivM!»'s on the 
average for all the rhildron of the cities for over five hours of the duy for the 
SGTj days of the year! ^ 

It is this life of the child during the five hburs of the day Id the streets nnd 
alleys that ujolds his clinracter and eilucates him In the wrhng direction. Th. se 
live hours a day on the streous must be eliminated from the life of the city child 
before the cities can be made fit places for the rearing of children. 

The cities must have an institution that will provide emistnutive uetivities 
at work and piny as a siiltstittu** for the present five lioiirs a day of dt^frin iive 
activities. These wholesome activities for work ami play slimdd he provi.I.Hl 
In coiino<'tion \ilth the cidhl r study aIiooI, where he iiiny spend tl»e dny in 
study, work, nnd I'luy. NtU only will the whole^conm work and play he a '•uU- 
•tltute for the demorajlzing iictlMth^s of tju‘ stnn'ts and alTe>s. hut/pjnnned in 
connection with the stmly mIiooI will motivate iiiitl give new vliility to the 
child's study hours.' Y * 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS. ' 


“If we woyM keep^breast of- the we must inuke new edu- 

cational atljufJtmeiits to meet the chanjjed conditions, adjusimenfs of 
ciirricuhini, of school ori^anizatioii. anti of school' built! in writes 
Mr, Spain, in the hullelin referred to above. 

Ihe superinteadents who have organized their scIhk)1s on the 
work-study- pJay, or platoon, plan, state that the educational philos- 
' ophy just quoted is that which is held by a large numlwr of American 
educators, but that so long as chiltiren have to spend the major pait 
df thpir school tlay in school scats in the sttidy of the tliree R\s. it is 
unpoasible to make the enriclmieut of the curriculum which nil school 
people want — i. e., playgrounds, auditoriums, shops, and s<-ience labo- 
ratories, cooking and sewing rooms— really fun< tion in the lives of 
the children. They contend that it^is necet-csai*}" to bring about u 
fundamental cliange in the organization of the school, that is, in the 
programa which determine what children shall be doing during the 

Corjsequenlly, the pro/ram of the work-study-play, or platoon, 
.school differs fundumentSlly from that of the traditional sciiool. In 
order to give all childi'en in the school aii opportunity for work and 
play, as well as the regular amount of time for study, the superin- 
tendents who are operating their schools on the plan apply to the 
public school the principle on which all other public -service institu- 
tions attempt to run, i. e., the principle of the mjultiple use of facili- 
ties, or what is known among engineers as. the balanced-load plan. 

BrieOy, under this plah half the children are in classrooms while 
the other half are at work and play. For example, a school is 
divided into two parts, each Having the same number of classes and 
each containing all the eight or nine grades. The first part, which 


• From oa onpabltsM article eoUtlad, ** Maklag Uio Cltj a Fit Place for the Bearidf 

of ChUdroa.** By WiUlam Wirt, auparlatandaat of aebooli^ Gary, Ind., pp. B-S. 
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we will call tbe “A school," comes to school'in the morning, -say, at 
8..?0, and goes to classrooms for. academic work. While this school 
is in the classrooms, it obviouslv'can not use any of the special facili- 
’ lies: thei-efore the other schpol— the B school— goes to the Special 
activities, one-third to the auditorium, one-third to the playground, 

, and one-third divided' among such activities as the shops, labors- 
• lories, drawing, and music studios. At the end of one or two 
periods — that is, when the first group of children has remained, ac- 
_ cording to the jiidgincnt of tlie school authorities, in sfhool seats as 
long ns is good for them tit one time — the A school goes to the plnv- 
ground, auditorium, and other special facilities, while .the'B school 
goes to the classr(K)ms. 

FORTY-FIVE CITIES .NOW ORGANIZED ON THE WORK-STUDY- 
PLAY. OR platoon, plan. 

Starting • 2'2 years ago in Bluffton, Ind.. the work-studj-play, or 
platoon, plan has developed in- the past 10 years until now it is in. ' 
operation in one or nitiic schools m -15 cities in States. These 
cities are of all types, from our largest industrial t>enlers to small 
towns and«wealthy stiliiirhan. communities. Their combined popu- 
lation is 8,33;>,'-lG7, or uImiuI one-twelfth of the entire population of 
the country. The list of i^ities is as follows: Akron, Ohio; Balti- 
more, Md.j Birmingham. Ala.; Cuyahoga Kails, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; 
Denver, C'olo.; Detroit. Mich.; Dormont, Pa.; Duluth, Minin; Hast 
Chicago. Ind.; r-lizalieth, N. J.; Kllsworth, Pa.; Klourtoivn. Pa.; 

Ibrt Smith, Ark.; hranklin, N. J.; Clary, Ind.; Greenwich, Conn.; 
Hazleton, Pa.; Ithaca. X. Y.; Kalamazoo. Mich.; Kansas City. .Mo.; 
Mcni])his, Tcnn. ; Motics.son, Pa.; Montclair, N. Mount Vernon, 

X. Y.; XVw C'mal^, Pa.; Newark, .N. J.; Oakmont, Pa.; Passaic, N. J,; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kochester, N. Y.; Rockford, 

III.; Sacramento, Calif.; Saginaw, -W, S., Mich Y Seattle. Wash.; 
.Sewickley, Pa.; St. Paul. Minn.; Stuttgart. Ark.; Troy. N, Y.; 
Wamm. Ohio; Washington^ D. C.; Wilmington, Pel.; Winnetkii, ■ 
111.; Youngstown, Ohio. 

REASONS FOR CALLING A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
‘ WORK-STUDY-PLAY. OR PLATOON. PLAN. 

BecauM of the large number-of requests for information as to how 
to,^ organize schools on the Work-study- play, or platoon, plan, which 
have come to ttie Bureau of Education during the past two years, 
the Commissioner of Education called the first national conference 
on the work-study-play, or platoon, plan in Febmar^ 192-2, at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in ^fPago. The 
following statement was made in the commissioner’s letter of inyita* 
tion ; ■ 

20108*— 22 2 - 
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, During year tht» annual reporta of many uchool superiiite^dentu have 

(ImrlbetJ the 4»por«ilon of the plan In their achool Kysleina, and at 

the same time the Hure^u of t^ucaltoii l.aa received aa iiicreaalng number. of 
regueata from other city achool supcrlnteDdenta for loforniatton In reganl to 
how to organise their achot>la on the plan. These requeau ahow ii deaire for 
accurate, apeclrtc Information In rt‘g«rd to pracpcal detalU of orgonlsatloa 
which only N hool othclala who have had experience with thla t^pe of ach«H^l, 
organlxatioD are equlp|HHl to answer. 

One of the funotlonn of the Hureau of hMuratlon la to ^;l\c Informatbm In 
regnnl to different metluxN of school orgnnlsatloo and prnciK'e. or to n»fer nppli 
«nnta for such Inforinatloo^ the proper soiiro^, hut the request?* In re'gard 
to the work study play t.'peW orgonlr^tlon nrt» coming to the hurtnu In such 
mimhera that we feel that the time haa iMme to oiNmomlre the effort a of aH 
coru'erne*! by^a oonfcnuu'e of those Interested in the nuhject. Hy callini: atich 
a txmference we shnll at leaat have starte«l the machinery for maklitg the 
informnClon on this subU'Ct more readily available, and shall thus have helpeil 
to aajce nt'edleaa duplication of effort Of course, the essence of the work-study 
^ ' play plan la that It can .l»e adaptetl to the cmidltlons of each community . Never- 
tbeleaa, there are cerValn c«»iiimon errors, unnecessary mtstHkci*. and waste 
. movcmenta that could l*e ellpilnnte*1 In starting the orgHnixiitlon If those who 
•re about to start It In Ihelr schools could have the benefit of yhe experience of 
tboae who are alrt*ady running their schools on this new type organisation 
Furthermore, the members of the latter group could doubtless gain much by a 
discussion of their ctunmoo problems* 

* The ohjm of the conference Is to give practical asalatauce. to ihoa*' e<h.».»l 
HiiiierloteodeDts who hnve decided to orgonlr^ their acho«*la on the work 
'tudy-pisy plsn, and to those who have alnmdy orgnnlr.ed tliglr schotda on the 
^ plan. The object of the ('onfererice wowM not td^dls(’nsa whether or not the 
work'Study play plan la a (h'alrahle form of school organlxatlon. Thla does not 
mean that there Is not.n plio'e for such a dlscnisaltin. hut In the conference whjoh 
the bureau considering there would Iw* neither the time nor mn't^sliy for It 

With ft view to making the conference stricUj technical, so thftt 
there would l>e op|>ort unity for real discusaion of concrete problems* 
only those who were actually o|>erftting their scIuk)1s on the' plan, 
or planning to do so, were invited. There' were delfgates from 46 
cities in 19 Statens, including 40 school superintendents, specialists in 
different phases of work-study-play work, and deans of collepvs. 
Furthermore, in onler to provide a chance for discussion, 'the con- 
ference was organize*! on rather different linea from those usually 
followed. That is, instead of having set speeches, different leaders 
in this tyj)e jof school organization were asked to serve as topic chair- 
men^ their task being not to prepare a speech but to organize and 
direct discussion on their given topic. 

PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE. 

ThjT conference was held during the^ morning and afternoon of 
February 27, and the topics discussed were as follow^: Morning ses- 
sion topics — “ Methods of Educating Parents and Teachers and the 
Poblio Generally in Regard to the Plan,” Topic chairman, Charles 
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L. Spam tU'puly su|H*rinU*mltmt of srljouh?, IMruit. Mich.: “Orjran- 
i/in^ ^.1 At ork-S(U(iy-Play Soliool — Pro^frain-Makinp,** 'Fopic rhair- 
nmn. William Wirt. su|HTyi«t>ii(lent <»f »» li<a.ls. Gary. Ind. ; “A,japtinj{ 
till* School Biiildinp to riu* Plan— Kr»*ctinp New Buildings. Aduptiiip 
Old Buildings, Value of the Large r. the Small Building. Saving in 
Cost.” To|hc chairman, William M. Davidson, superintendent- of 
m Ikh*Ls. I’itfsUurgh. Pa, Afternoon si*.<.siii>n topics— “ Departmental- 
ization— Making Shopwork. .S-ient-e. etc.. Function in the Life of 
the School.” Topic chairman. Clidrles P. Hughes, siijierintendcnt of 
si-hool.--. Sacramento, Calif.; ■ - n,o Value of the Auditorium— Work- 
ing out .Vuditorinm Programs.” Topic chairman. .Mi.>« Base Phillips. 
sii|H‘i vi.sor of platoon m IumiIs. Detniit. Mich. 

KK.^TURE.S OK THE 1‘l.AN EMPHASIZED BY AIX SPEAKERS. 

riicrc were certain features of the work-stu.ly play, or platoon, 
plan which practically all jfiM-akers at the confeivniv empha.size<l. 
for e.vaniple, that “oiVe ofie s.-lioo| in a community ha.s lie«'n startt^ 
on the plan it ‘sells it.s»*lf.’ * that the plan is adaptable to any tfj^ 
of community, thy “ it enables each school system to have an individ- 
uality of it.s own." that it not only increases the capacity'of the school 
hut “greatly enriches the s.IukiI life of the chiMren.’'‘that “it is not 
ne.-e.ssary that a city V industrial or crowded in order to have th« 
plan- the (ilan lends itxdf to any kind of community," that the 
academic work does not suffer hut. oii,lhe contrary, improves under 
tlii.s plan, and that “education seems to be catrliing in these achiails." 

. EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 


The imimrtance of educating the public in regard- to the plan 
before it is started in any city wus-empha.sized by all the s|a‘aker«. 
Because Detroit has ptit the plan into operation in more schools than 
has any othy city, particular interest was manifested in what Mr. 
Charles L. Spain had to say as to how Detroit educated the public in 
tvganl to the plan. 

Mr. tipain started his talk by saying that “ Detroit is a good place 
for ex])crimenlation, liecaiise no one there objects to experiments.” 
The plan was first started in 1918 in two schools, each of which had 
an auditorium and gymnasium. Two principals who were enthusi- 
astic oyer the plan and a s|)ecial corps of teachers were selected. 
SaitI Mr. aSpain : / 


The organiKatloD made headway mora rapidly than we antlclpalied. At tha 
end of the flrat year there were 6 acboola. and by 1»20, 14 or 15 hchoola were 
running on the plan. By the end of 1022 ^e ahmil have 51 on thei^an. The 


•Mr. David B. CotM. aupwiataedeet of acboola of Novait, 
the topic chalrmaa of thto topic, bat wao anablo to bo prwaet, 
wblcb be aoo chairman mot at the «ae hour. 
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scboor Itself will do more than anything to convince the public. Thla 
type of school brings parenu* Into the Mhool through the auditoriums, and . 
therefore has aq eff^ upon the community. There also seems to be something 
Innate in the psycl^olafit^ effect of the organization itself in making the 
school a success. 

We centered the whole administrative organization of the system on the 
effort to put this work through. We held evening schools to train teachers 
for It. We have- a department which does nothing but reorganize schools 
planning everything before the school starts. We have a 'system of seho<d 
bulletins sent to the parents once a month In which the plan is explained. • 
We sent out special bulletins, spoke at clubs, churclies, etc. Whenever wc 
put a new school into a community we held a meeting of parents beforehand 
and told them what it was all about. It Is. of course, difflcult to swing a 
whole organization over to a radically new type of organization, but we all < 
believe in It. and are checking It from every point of view. 

Mr. S. O. Hartwell, who is now superintendent of schools of St. 
PruI, Minn., but who started the plan first in Kalamazoo, Mich.^ 
said that a visit to Gary had convinced him that the plan was ap- 
plicable to other cities. * 

We were In favor of physical training, and I pointed out that we could nn- 
troduce it without extra cost under this plan. There was no other way of In- 
troducing it without extra cost. Wo tiled one'scbool for IJ years before put- 
«ng it into all the schools of the city. Selling what it was accomplished more 
than anything dse in establishing it The main thing Is to get principals In- 
terested in trying the experiment And the important thing with the public 

In..**’ *‘*®*®*‘ service with, no Increase in cost 

The, school will sell Itself If you are patient and do not promise too much In 
the beginning. 

Mr. John G. Rossman, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Stuttgart, Ark., explained how they had educated the public in re- 
gard to the work-study-play plan when it was first started there. 

He said there was great overcrowding in the schools, and that the 
teachere wanted an enriched curriculum for the children. The school 
authorities sent out a general circular letter to all voters, submitting 
to thein the following alternatives as a means of relieving school 
congestion, ud asking the'in to vote as to which method they wished 
to have put into effect — ^^1) schools could be put on a half-day basis, 

(2) temporary buildings could be erected, (3) schools could' be or- 
-ganized on the work-study-play plan. The reasons and advantages 
of the work-study-play plan were explained. When the vote was 
token, the returns showed support for the work-study-play plan by 
6 to 1. 

Said Mr. Rossman; 

One week before opening echool we held, an open meeting In 
which the program waa explained. After the plan •had been in oper- 
atiott aix weeka a letter waa eent ont to the whole community asking them 
to Toto on whether or not they favored the plan. The retuma *8howed that 
10 to 1 were in tovor of the plan. At the end of the flrat year we publiahed 
a pamphlet on the subject The plan sold itsait 
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PROBLEM OP ORGAt^IZING THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY SCHOOL. 

In leading; the discussion on “ organizing a work-study-play school/’ 
Suj^rintcndent Wirt, of Gary, Ind., lunphasized the importance of 
variety and flexibility in working out .work-study-play programs. 
“ The outstanding va^lue of the work-study-play plan,” he said, ^ is 
that it makes it possible for each school system and each school to 
have an individuality of its own.” He felt that it was desirable 
that each city which developed the plan should have its own distinc- 
tive name for it, since “ there is nothing about the plan that can be 
known as a particular system.” In this- connection he drew the at- 
tention of the conference to the number of names for the plan whiph 
had already developed, such as work-study-play, platoon, duplicate 
school, alternating plan, divided group system, extended day: plan, 
companion class plan, etc. 

Superintendent Wirt said there were only two essential points 
about the plan : First, that it definitely abandons the reserved seat 
idea, and, second, that it makes it possible for each school system to 
work out a program to suit its o^ individual needs. He pointe<l 
out that it made no difference in the plan whether there were two 
lunch periods or one, whether there was an auditorium or not, whether 
the periods were 50, 60, or 90 minutes, in length, and that it was not 
necessary to have any given type of special activities. There could 
be many special activities or few, according to the judgment of the 
school authorities. ^ 

The main point la that we are all agreed that children need opportunities for 
work and play as well as study. The problem, then, is to work out a systematic 
way of distributing these activlUes so that all children ahaU have the opportunity 
to take part in them. For this reason program-making Is an important part 
of the work of the school, and as far as posalble it la desirable to have a special 
department for working on programs so that they may be made at flexible 
and as completely adjusted to ''the children’s needs as possible. It seems to 
me important that we keep the empb|ala constantly not upon developtog any 
one system but upon making It possible fbr city children te have the opportunity 
In school for wholeMme work and play as weU as study. 

Various types ^of programs were exhibited at the conference, no 
two of which were exactly alike. Copies of these programs are being 
made at the Bureau^<>f Education for distribution. 

PITTSHURGH'^AS VOTED TO PUT ALL ITS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS ON THE PLATOON PLAN. 

Supt. William M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, led the discusj^n oh 
the question of adaptii^ the school building to the plan. Superin- 
tendent Davidson said that great warmth and appreciation of the 
plan had been shown wherever it was introduced in Pittsburgh, and 
that they conld not go back to the old plan without inviting un- 
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favorable comment. The board ctf education of Pittsburgh has re- 
cently voted to put all the elementary schools in the city on the plan* 
Superintendent Davidson i^id : 

The platooa program undoubtedly creates an opportunity to IxUroduce a health 
program of the right kind and sort In the public schools; special subjects are 
much better handled and Uught. and at the same time in the regular subjecu 
teachers have a higher degree of efficiency. The plan has developed a spirit 
of codperatlon, and the teachers will not turn their backs on something that 
has given them real vision -and inspiration. My observation is that a prin 
cipal, no matter how g<Bd un«er the old plan, U immeasurably better under 
th^latoon, since the plan creates an opportunity to professionally administer 
a sehooi better. The platoon plan solves the real problems of the elementary 
school. In this plan we have a distinct advance over the old type, thanks to 
William Wirt, who brought over the horlz^the biggest and dnest advance of 
the century in elementary' ^education. m ^****^ 

HOUSING CAPACITY OF BUILDINGS INCREASED BY WORK. 

STUDY-PLAY PLAN. 

V 

In leading the discussion on the housing of school children under ' 
the work-study-play, or platoon^ plan, buperintendent Davidson ex- 
pressed what was evidently the general feeling of the superintend- 
ents present when he said that “the important thing in organizing 
a school on this plan is to get the rich educational value which 
comes from this type of organization rather than to emphasize the 
economic saving, hut the fact remains that there is a decided eco- 
nomic saving under this plan of brganization.” Practically all the 
speakers brought out the fact that since only half as many class- 
rooim were needed under this plan as under the traditional, it was 
poreible to put fhe money usually invested in classrooms into audi-, 
toriums, playgrounds, shops, laboratories, etc., thus enriching the' 
schwl life of gte children and at (he same time increasing the ca- * 
pacity of the school. 

In.*reporting upon the increase in housing capacity madewossible 
by organizing their schools on the work-study-play plan, ^^rin- ' 
tendents made the following reports: Housing capacity in the Akron. 
O^o, schools was increased by the platoon plan 25 per cent; in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 33 per cent; in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, from 10 to 4(» 
per cent, varying in the different schools according to the number of 
^ial activities provided; in Dallas, Tex., 30 per cent; in Detroit, 
Mich.y 38 per cent; in Eagt Chicago, Ind., 50 per cent; in Gary, Ind., 

40 per cent; in Montclair, N. J., 15 to 20 per cent; in Newark, N j! 

30 per cent; in New CasUe, Pa., 25 to 33 per cent; in Passaic, n! J.] 

38 per cent; in Philadelphia, Pa., 20 per cent; in Pittsburgh, Pa.,’ 
from 10 to 70 per cent, vaiy^ in the different schools according to 
the number of q>ecial activities provided; in Rockford^ 111., from 20 
to 25 pw cent; in Sewickley, Pa., 25 to 33 per cent; in St. ‘Paul, 
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Minn 20 per cent; in Stuttgart, Ark., 40 per cent; in W.arren, Ohio, 
••highest increase in any building 40 per cent, average 19 per <*nt;” 
in Youngstown, Ohio, from 20 to 30 per cent 
In desc-ribing the organization of a school on the platoon plan prac- 
tically all the superintendents stated that they had started the organ- 
ization in one of their existing buildings. After the plan ha<l been „ 
in operation in an old building for a year or less it was possible, bv " 
showing the saving in cost iimler this organization and the enriched 
activities, to secure funds for new .buildings really adapted to the 
j) an. For example, Mr. O. \j. Reid, superintendent of Youngstown, 
Ohio, schools, said thnt their problem was that of ‘‘taking care of a 
flood of children. We found that under this plan it was possible to 
accommodate more children in the same building and yet with 
smaUer claisses. We could use rooms in the basement for shops where 
children would stay only one period of a'day when ^e would have 
heeii entirely unwilling to use them as classrooms whore children 
would spend the whole day.” He said t^ley had four platoon schgols 
which had been^unning for about a year in existing buildings.* 
Supt. Fred S. Shepherd, of Passaic, N.' J., said that they started the 
' plan in an existing building, taking certain classrooms and making 
them into a domestic-science, room, machine shop, a printing rooni 
nature-study room, etc. Under the old plan they had 14 classes on 
part time. but. after tlW^hool was organized on the worlMtudy-plav 
plan, part time was entirely eliminated ami the whole sch^put on 
a f)-hour-and-20-miniite day. The total co.st for taking the 14 claases 
otr part time. providing special activities in special rooms, ns 
well as work in the auditorium. Was $16,000. The following year 
V they erected a new building lietter atlapted to this form of organiza- 
tion, and this year they have drawn up plans for another work-studv- 
play «hool for 1,800 childfen, including the kindergarten through 
the ninth grade. He said there has licen very little opposition to the 
plan, and whenever there was any the jiarenfs ami teachers were told 
that the children and the leacher.s could lie transferred, on request 
to a traditional school if they .so desired.. At first some transfers' 
were made, “ but now the current has set in the other direction and 
reipiests are coming to be transferied to the work-study-play .schools ” 

Mr. Kennedy, principal of the McKelvy School, in Pittsburgh 
•said that 111 starting the plan no building had been built especially 
for It. “We used the means we had. Now all new buUdings are 

being planned on the basis of the platoon type of organization ” He ' 

said ^at in starting the plan in the McKelvy School he had’ found 
that It was posible to increase the capacity by about 70 per cent 
and at ^e same time to enrich the school life of the children by 
giving them not only academic work but special activities in the 
following subjects in special rooms with equipment adkpted to the 
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subject— art, music, oral expression (dramatization, poems, etc.), 
literature, nature study and application, elementary science and ap- 
plication, manual training, domestic science, physical training, ex- 
preeai^nal activities in the primary grades, community . activities 
in the primary grades. 

Mr. F. E. Williams, principal 4>f the McKinley ‘School, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., said that they started the plan in East Chica*m in a 
sixth-grade school; they now also have an intermediate* and high 
school in the same building. 

When it came to a question of the saving of cost of instruction 
there was a difference of opinion. Superintendent Kimball, of Dallas, 
Tex., said that it was possible to operate the system with a saving 
^ of teachers; while Sul>erintendent Shepherd, of Passaic, contended 
that it was a mistake to try to get along with fewer teachers. On a 
student-hour basis he had found that on the traditional plan the 
per capita cost was $40.13 and on the work-study-play $33.67. 

In answer to questions from superintendents who were not operat- 
ing their schools on the plan but wished to do so, it was explained 
that the “ wrap situation ” was taken care of by providing individual 
steel lockers for the children in most cases, although in old buildings 
it was possible to use* wardrobe hooks distributed in different parte 
of the building according to the way the tratlic for the building was * 
worked out. In answer to questions as to what they did with the 
children during play lioui*s when the weather was stormy, it was 
explained that inside play space alwa\^s had to l>e projl ideil, although 
not as many square feet of jrndoor play space was ne^ded as for out- 
door play space. i 

Reports from the superintendents showed that .there was' great 
variety as to the number o^^hildren and the numl>er of grades 
• housed in a single building. ^ was generally agreed that the larger 
thetechool, within limits, the greater the opportunity for flexibility 
and an enriched curriculum at less cost. Some superintendents 
housed in one building grades from the kindergarten through^ tl|e 
ninth, as in Passaic, N. J. On the other hand, Detroit had only six 
grades in one building, while in Gary and Stuttgart giades from 
the kindergarten through the high school were housed in one building. 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES AND DEPARTHEfJTALIZATION. 

Supt. Charles C. Hughes, of Sacramento, in starting the discussimi 
on special activities, said that “ under the old system one teacher has 
been trying to do everything in the little old red schoolhouse room 
which still exists, even if inclosed in marble and brick. What we 
school people l^e to do is to see that the subject is given tlie proper 
importance in fte curriculum, which means well-equipped rooms for 
the different subjects.” He said that the ^‘companion class” plan 
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had l^en a success in Sacramento, that 95 per cent of the teachers 
would not go back to the old system, and that “the teachera look 
better fwl better because they no longer sit in a vitiated atmos- • 
phere of chalk. The people have recehtiy voted $8,404,000 for school 
system^' buildings were for ^e coi^nion class 

There was evidently grekt variety as tb methods of departmental- 
izing the work. Mr. Kennedy, of the McKelvy Schol*l«lieved in 
departmentalizing the work from the first gra»le: 

\Vh.v shouldn’t wo Iw^ln wllli the yoiinEOst ohil.lren? Do not those ehlldren 
need a varlet.v ot activities oven more than older children? If you are aendimt 
your child t.. a music 4enclier. do you say any teacher will do? I want my 
^o-year-old child tmiKbt music hy a music teacher who cares about It. 

t- ^ "’‘*bams, principal of the McKinley School 

- Kast (lucngo. said they did not departmentalize, at all in the first 
Mnw grades. Superintendent Reed, of Akron. Ohio, said: 

The q«.^th.„, in my opinion. Is Jnst how nmch ,,f the special nctlvltv work 
we nin ndv,K-alc and keej. voing wonomhally. What we have to do Is to seU 
o Uie taxpayer the pro|>o»Hlon of putting the tefto/c chiW to ichool, not 
le port of the child that atudiea. That means we want Increased play apace 
shop .space, etc. The problem right now for ua school people is to ^er 
cnriall ex,^n.«os or to Justify everything we do on the baala of efflclency 
ecanomy. «e can do this on the pintoon plan. cx •«« 

Siijieriiitoiident Shepherd, of Passaic, said they started special ac 
trvit.es ,n the third grade. Miss Rose Phillips, supervisor of platoon 
scluKils in Detroit, s^id that in Um beginning thgy did not start 
departmentalization below the third grade, but tliat they had come 
to feel from experience that the youngest children liked and needed 
the special work in music and drawip^, etc., as much as the older 
children. 

The chief point brought out by the above discussion, as well as that 
on the auditorium, was that it was evidently true that under this 
plan of organization each school could develop a ^stem fitted to its 
own particular needs. 


FUNCTION OF THE AUDITORIUM IN THE WOEK-ETUDY-PLAY 
Wl PLATOON, SCHOOL. 

The subject in which the delegates to the conference' were more 
interested than possibly any other, with the exception of buildinc 
programs and education of the public on the plan, waa the develop* 
ment of auditorium work in the platoon school. It was evident that . 
t he auditorium was not ■Mcestary in a school organized on the worfe 
■study-play, or platoon, plan, since systems like Kalamazoo, Mi/h , 
did not use the auditorium at all in its wbrk-sttady-pUy school^’ 
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while in Pittsburlh some schools it and some did not, and in 
Passaic it was usA some days in the week, while in Gary and l)e- 
^troit it was used ^ery day. It was clear, however, that those who 
did use the auditonuzn considered it one of the most important and 
valuable parts of school work. 

Miss Rose Phillips, supervisor of platoon schools, described in de- 
tail the purpose and method of the auditoriun^ work in the Detroit 
schools. She said that the average size of the auditorium in De- 
troit was such us to accommodate from 250 to 350 people. Appar- 
ently, all the superintendents: agreed that under the platoon plan 
it was necessary to have an auditorium large enough to acbominodate 
only one-sixth of the school at one time, and that it was neither 
economical nor desirable to have an auditorium large enough, to. 
accommodate the whole school at one time, since this would Ik* 
neipessary only a very few times in any one year. In the platoon 
schoold'in Detroit tlu^auditorium teachers are suppo.sed to have 
greater sbeialized peQfcality, a greater cultural background.’’ Said 
Miss Phillips: * 

We iDSlst that auditorium teachem must have dellnlle preparutloD for platoon 
work. They must take a platoon course, study the evolution of pluioou orpin 
IxatloD, the philosophy back of it, and the method of adutlnistratioD. The audi- 
torium teachers are paid |200 a year more than other teuciiers, since tlieir 
work is coiiHiUertM such an Impoitant part of tlie platoon work. 

The auditorium has two distinct functions: First, as a 80cialUlnK«unit ; and, 
second, as an intCKrating and correlating unit. All auditorium actUities have 
behind thelTi the social motive. The activities which have to do particularly 
with the auditorium as a socializing unit are found in programs relating *to 
health, civic Ideals, worthy use of leisure time, vocational guidance. On the 
other hand, the auditorium Is an Integrating and correlating unit. For exam 
pie, to many people departmentalisation moans dlglntegration, but in the " 
platoon 8chs||l the auditorium is the happy medium for departmentalisatiou ^ 
because It integrates and correlates all the work of the school. The audi- 
torium is the point upon which all the activjties of the whole school may focus. 
For example, it Is important that the work in the classrooms, gymnasium, 
playground, the music room, literature room, etc., should be presented again 
in the auditorium \^here the children may reinterpret the work in terms of 
its social value. The children then come to see the relation between idiyslc-al 
exercises in the gymnasium And health talks in the audltorlit^. Qeography^ in 
the classroom is made vivid for them in the auditorium, through stereoptlcon 
and motion pictures. At one time last year in Detroit the children were study 
ing about Japan in their geography class, studying Japanese priuU in the art 
room, doing Japanese dances in the gymnasium, and reading Japanese folk 
stories In literature. Later on all these things were brought together in an 
auditorium program. ^ 

Miaa PJiiJlips said that in Detroit they never under any circum- 
stances used the auditorium for study, since they did not consider 
that that was the place for individual study, but rather for socialized 
activities. 
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SOMB RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE WORK^TUDY-PLAY/ OR PLA- 
TOON, SCHOOLS AS STATED BY SUPERINTENDENTS IN CHARGE 
OF SUCH SCHOOLS. 

In ^ponse to the request of the Bureau of Education, the school 
superintendents who are operating Iheir schools on the work-study- 
play, or platoon, plan sent to the conference exhibits illustrating the 
work of these schools. The exhibits included drawings of bfiildings 
designed for the plan, statements of cost, results obtained in academic 
work, copies of programs, and statements of the experiences of the 
superintendelffs as to the advantages of the plan. In the limiteil 
space available it is impossible to present all this material; conse- 
quently tite statements as to the advantages as given by school offi- 
cials in different cities will be quoted here. 

t 

VALUES or PLATOON ORGANIZATION IN PITT88URGH. PA. 

In an article on this subject by William Kennedy, principal of 
the McKelvy School, Pittsburgh, Pa., the following values of, the 
system are enumerated : 

1. An enrtchetl curriculum. ^ 

2. An economy of InoreaBeU health. 

а. Increawd health due to (greater health-irtving activities. 

б. Incr«| 08 «i health due to frcuuont passing from room to room. 
r. Physical exercise develops greater body resUtauc'e to dlm^ae. 
d. Physical exercise creates healthful stimulation. 

8. Stimulates Initiative on port of puj»l)s. 

o. Initiative a natural product of freedom gnintetl to pupils. 

6. The nature of the plan constantly presents problems aud fllrtloultles 
for the pupils* own solution. 

C An economy resulting from interest aiid incentive, 
o. School life is pleasant to children. 

6. The activities appeal to the native Interests of children. 
c. Children love to work and achieve. 

5. Q^ializing and democratizing values. 

. a. The vyylng activities and movements compel a nafunil means of 

contributing to group Interests an(h values. 

6. Wider use of the school plant. 

7. R^uc*ed cost per ^iupU In the administration of plant aud equipment. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR TAB DUPLICATE PLAN IN PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

At the present time, 1922, there are 20 duplicate or work-study- 
play schools in Philadrfpi^ia, Pa. In an article on the operation of 
the plan in the James G. Blaine School, written by the principal, Mr. 
Edward Y. Montanye, the following statement is made of the ad- 
vantages of the operation of the plan in that school : 

L Qoncentrates preparation, effort, and instruction, resolting in better teach* / 
Ing and improved results in regular and q»eclal aubjecta. 

2. Develops self*reiiance on the part of pupUs and makes change from grade 
to grade and transition to high school less difficult, 

^ 
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Insures -frequent change of activity in i-mswinK from academic atudy and 
Bpecial tleiwrtnients. Conserves the energy of the pupils and maintains Interest 
throughout tlie day. 


4. Makes a more amstant use of the whole school plant, particularly those 
facilities used ouly'^at special periods, such as auditorium, playroom, shops, etc. 
6. Permits a larger enrolliueut wltliln the same building, 

6. Minimizes traditional IfK-k-st^ inethoila in passlug of pupils, forming 
yard lines and autiK-rutic discipline. Socializes the school. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLATOON ORGANIZATION IN AKBON. OHIO. 

In an article written by Prof. W.^J. Bankes, of Teachers 

< C'ollepfe, Municipal rnivcrsity of Akron, ami piihlislietl in “School 
and Society," December 10, 1021, a lon^ and very complete list of the 
advantages derived troni the platoon typo of organization is given. 
A few tlie ailvantages enumerated are as follows: 

t advantages to Pi rULS. 

* Ip 

1. A mocleru i-urriculiim was made pos'sihie. 

2. It provided some nctiviiy in work or play for each child all the lime. 

3. It made sure tliai enough time and attention were given to Kuglish, arlth- 
tuetic, spelling, reading, and. writing. 

4. It sot iullzed the work by the constaot Use of the auditorium. 

5. Because of deduite time limits for each subject with dUTerent teacliers, 
pupils learned iK'tter the art of doing things at definite times 

6. Tilt* t'ouihlued efforts of several teachers with whom each pupil came iu 
contact made lur better understanding of the pupils. 

7. Self-control was iKHVssarlly brought about by the passlng of lines, change 
of nwms. etc. 

a Best of all was the happy attitude of the pupils toward the organization. 
Pupils were decidedly for it. 

AJDVAHTAOBS TO TBACRBS. 

1. Teachers could be more efficient because they have fewer subjects to teach. 

2. The work was better correlated because certain types of work were done 
by teachers siJecluUy fltteil for it 

3. There was u chance iu the organization to have teachers teach the subjects 
wliich they likeil ln'st, which myst of uecesslty make for Jiappiuess iu the work. 

AHV.V.NTAOES TO THE PBTNCIPAL. 

I ' 

1. 3'lie sui)ervlsioii of ItiKti'tirtlou was made easier; 

2. Because of the happ.v conditlou among pupils and the self-control develofilNl, 
discipline w’a.s much easier. 

3. Responsibility for results In various ty|>es of school work could be deli-* 
nitely placed upon the Individual teachers. No teacher was held responsible for 
results In all branches. 

V 

ADVANTAGES EXPRESSED BY PARENTS. 

1. Children come home not so tired as they used to. 

2. Children are much more interested In their work. 

8. doing from room to room rests the children. 

4. The new plan develops self-confidence. 

§. It makes children mqre Interested to learn for themselves. 


w 
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AnVANTAGm OF THE PLATOaK SCHOOL IN OAKMONT, FA. 

It is often thought by those not acqiiainte<l with the platoon plan 
that it is applicable only to large industrial cities with greatly 
overcrowded schools. That this is not the case was emphrtsize<1 by 
many speakers at the conference, and the following quotations from 
!5 small city in PeAAsylvania are therefore particularly interesting. 
In a speech delivered by Prof, W. Lee Gilfiil^re, supervising prin- 
cipal of Oakmont, Pa.,* the following iadvantages< are claimed for 
the plan: 

Now, what are the advahtafes of such a jJroBram? 1. An equitable time 
distribution between work :ind play. 2. Subjects taught by gpectalista who 
have had sp*»cUlc training and preparation for tlieir work. 3. The right kind 
of apparatus for presenting required work Ad rooms for special subjects 
where this apparatus and material may be kept properly. 4. Physical train* 
ing and health education taught by those vCith the right kind of preparation 
and with the right attitude towanl their work. 5. The opportunity for a 
longer school day by giving the pupils sufflclent activity so that the regular 
academic studies do not become fatiguing. 

1 claim for the platoon school product a higher degree of mental effleiency, 
a superior physical development, and a moral outlook and attitude which will 
provide for a cleaner dtlsnishlp based on democratic principles and ethical 
conduct The specialising agencies giving contact with nature, music, and art 
are replete In lessons which reimit in character bulldlnjg and a cleanly view, 
point toward life. The physical training work Inculcates a spirit of fair play, 
an attitude wf unseltishnew!, and a practical working of the golden rule. 

1 am not In'fore you to-day advocating the platoon school as a cheap type 
in education. I do claim a superior protluct at no greater cost tliun In what 
we call the old type of school. 

CONSIPSKATIONS iPSTlfTING THE ^LATOON ORGANIZATION IN DETROIT. * 

Mr. Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent of schools in Detroit, 
in his bulletin on “ The Platoon School in Detroit,” gives the follow- 
ing points as justifying the extension of the plan to the whole system 
after four years’ experimenjtation with it in 14 schools: ^ 

The platoon organisatioD makes ample provision for the liealth of its pupiLs 
through Its gymnasium, playground activities, school clinic, lumh room, and 
its auditorium lessons In hygiene and physiology. 

It teaches tJift fundamentals, the three R’s, as effectively as the conventional 
Bchool has ever done. 

It trains its pupils in th$l duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
develops in them an enlightened social consdoumess. , 

It preparoa its pupils for worthy home membership through its vocational 
acttvlties, lt> provilion for play and physical education, through its library, 
and through its auditorium. All of these afford opportunities for self-activity, 
self-control, and aelf-directlon on the part of the popUs. 

^ ^ ^ ^ , 

<Fn>m « ftaper by Prof. W. Lee Olllmore, superrislnf prlnclpal‘of Oaimont, P«., at a 

meeting ot the Depmrttaeat of Saperrlatng Principals at Harrisburg, Pa. Prom ''The 
PeaD^lTSBla School Jounia)," Laoeaater, Pa., April, 1921, p. 451. 
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If arounrH In itn pup«|i> vocational IntarwU and (ixita their aptlttidaa and 

tlirm«h the medlain of Ita thopm ita kltrhena. lu domettlc art -■ 

and Ita mechaaical drawiaa. 

The pUtooo acbool wtlh ita aturtlo. ita mualc room, lu Utamture room, ita 
auditorium, and Ita library, appeala to the cultural aide of child aatnia, atlm- 
fiUfea the cbtid'a imaflaation. ami prepare* bim to apen.l bla ieiaure bourn 
worthllj and happilj. 

PiDall.T. it mar bo conceded that aU education ahould ultimate in the develop- 
lueot of ethlca^charactef. ThI# particular type of achool. becauao It appeal* 
to ao loany aldea of the pupil * nature, becauae it arouaeo'a many aided In- 
t^f. iHN-auae it offer* ouch a variety of eaperleiue*. becauae it provide* ao 
nwn.T a^emie* for . eelf-eiprenaiou. and above all. becayae It detnan.la and 
r^ulrm ro nuu*h from pupItR In th# wmj of Mf^vnirol and self dir«i*t|oD, la ^ 
the beat tjpe of acbool yet devlaed to develop eihichl .•haracter. 

The forejroinjr represents? only a brief siiinmnrv from the reports 
of a few superintendents in regard to the advantages of the work- 
studj-play plan. 

During the pa-st few months the. Bureau of Education has found 
that a great tleal of nyiteriaf ha.« Iteen published on the development 
of this new tvf)e of s. hool. but it is in the form of ai-ficics or speeches 
or parte of annual reports. t.v|)ewritten and mimeographed material, 
ete. The bureau has now collected over 200 articles and reports on 
Ums subject Hihl will^puhlish its findings in separate bulletins aa 
rapidly as possibly 
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